You should build a snowmobile 
as carefully as an airplane. 


It can get you in the same 


kind of trouble. 


The trouble with the word snowmobile is it sounds 
like a snowgoing automobile. 

A lot of people even build them with disappear- 
ing headlights, hood ornaments and grand splashes. of 
chrome. 

And call them things like Super GTO Spyder 
Obligatto. 

Pavement-oriented stuff. 

We don’t think our Skiroule is a car. 

Anything that can float you 300 miles back into 
country so wild and inaccessible the animals almost 
smile at you, isn't a car. 

It's more like a light plane. 

And with a plane you must build carefully. 

Our heavy parts must be light. 

Our light parts must be strong. 

A Skiroule must be able to float the fluffiest 
powder yet hang together over the hairiest washboard ice. 

And then come home. 

Where we build Skiroules, the winter nights are 
long and cold and lonely. 

And we have much time to think of what can go 
wrong. 
We try to keep our Skiroule simple. 


Our headlight is a simple bulb type. You can 
carry several tiny spares in your pocket. (How many 
car-type sealed beams could you carry?) 

Our translucent, seamless and rustless fuel tank 
is capable of withstanding tremendous G-loads without 
bursting. We don’t want anyone to run out of fuel before 
he runs out of trip. 

Our cowl latches can be fastened with your mitts 


on. We know how frozen fingers don’t feel. 


We go to great trouble to keep our centre of 
gravity low. For this is the secret of stability on snow. 

We also pay attention to an old bush pilot axiom 
that says: ‘‘What you don’t have, can't break”. 

So the money you save not having a disappearing 
headlight goes into a little thicker driving belt. 

Or a stronger steering column. 

We are proud of our Skiroules and_ constantly 
try to make them more simple and dependable. 

We think of them as little airplanes that open 
worlds for you. 

If you want to do a few circuits around the back- 
yard, there are many machines. 

If you want to be able to leave the backyard and 
fly, the name is Skiroule. 
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TALES OF 
IGLOOLIK 


Henry Evaluardjuk’s oil paintings 
keep the legends of his people alive 


BY BARRY CONN HUGHES 


In Henry Evaluardjuk’s order of things, 
he is first of all a hunter, second an 
Eskimo, and third an artist. Yet his art is 
attracting increasing attention from the 
world outside his home in Frobisher Bay 
Northwest Territories. ! 

Many Eskimos are now plumbers, 
truck drivers, and carpenters. Henry 
hunts. When the time is ripe, or the mood 
is on him, he stalks off with rifle and 
binoculars in search of game to feed his 
wife and eight children. He may be gone 
days, or weeks. 

Other times, he sculpts and paints, 
sitting quietly on the steps of his ply- 
wood home. Henry does not lack for 
inspiration. He has never been to the 
white man’s school, but his warm brown 
eyes have observed the land, the people, 
and the fauna of the North for 48 years. 
And he remembers many legends of his 
people that he wants to preserve. 

It is not in Henry’s nature to produée 
work to order, nor does he market his 
art through the government co-op. He 
might sell a work for $20 or for $300, 
depending on how he feels, what he 
thinks of you, and how much money he 
needs. Last year the Royal Bank @xX- 
hibited his paintings and sculptures in 
Montreal. 

Henry is pleased. But this has not 
made him any less of his own man, 
expressing his thoughts in his own way. 

Talking of the changing Eskimo way 
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of life, Henry once said: “The dogs are 
gone. The Eskimos are afraid to hunt 
their own food. They’re even afraid to 
live in their own houses. The white 
people promised the Eskimo many 
things, but they never carried them out.” 


THE SEA MONSTER AND THE BOY 


Here, Henry depicts a favorite children’s 
fable. A boy was walking by the sea 
when a fierce monster emerged from the 
waves. The monster studied the boy 
carefully, then pointed to his toes. 
“What are they for?” it said. “They’re 
people eaters,” said the boy, “but their 
favorite food is sea monster.” And he 
wiggled his toes menacingly. “Why are 
they doing that?” said the monster, 
backing away. “Well,” said the boy 
innocently, “‘it’s because they’re getting 
hungry and they fancy you for dinner.” 
Even monsters sometimes decide that 
discretion is the better part of valor — 
and this one promptly jumped back into 
the sea, 


LEGEND OF THE WOMAN WHO 
MARRIED A DOG 


Once there was a woman who married a 
dog. They had children who were half 
dog and half human. One day the 
woman’s father killed the dog, saying 
that it ate too much, Shortly after this 
the woman put one of her children into 
each of her sealskin boots, placed them 
in the sea and sent them off in different 
directions. One of the children became 
the father of the Indians and the other 
the father of the white man. 

One day a kayak appeared and the 
woman went down to the shore to meet 
it. Without getting out of his kayak, the 
man asked the woman to go with him. On 
the way to his home, the man stopped 
alongside an ice floe and clambered on to 
it. She was astonished to see that, al- 
though he had appeared to be of normal 
proportions while sitting in the kayak, he 
was in fact incredibly small. The man 
removed his sunglasses, made of wood 
with viewing slits, and she saw that he 
had no eyelids, which made him look 
quite ugly. She went to his home, 
however, and found it clean and tidy. 

Some time later, without warning, the 
woman’s parents appeared and took her 
away from her new home, placed her in 
their boat and started back across the 
water. The little man became very angry 
and turned himself into an Arctic tern (a 
seabird). Then he started swooping down 
on the water and beating it with his 
wings, creating a great storm. The father, 
badly frightened, removed the clothes 
from his daughter and threw her over- 
board. The daughter refused to let go of 
the side of the boat, so her father cut off 
her fingers. But she still held on. He cut 
off her hands; then her arms. The daugh- 
ter’s fingers became the seals, her hands, 
the walruses, and her arms, the blue 
whales. a 
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WIFE’S GRANDMOTHER AND 
GRANDFATHER 


“J was a child in Ittuksardjuak’s time. 
Here is a portrait of him and his wife, 
Atagutaluk. He was a man of valor, with 
seven sons and three daughters to carry 
out his wishes. From these children were 
born more descendants until now nearly 
every person in Igloolik is his descen- 
dant. His era was marked with prosper- 
ity. In the spring the surrounding vil- 
lages gathered in his village to plan for 
the whole year. Hunting groups were 
organized. In the fall they would gather 
again to record their hunt and divide it 
for the winter, This way, he brought 
prosperity to Igloolik, and won the title 
of king. I, Henry Evaluardjuk, knew this 
man and admired him for his abilities 
but now they are of no value.” 


HENRY’S HOME 


Henry’s daughter sits on the sofa in the 
plywood house he rents from the goyern- 
ment. 


THE MAN WHO ATE PEOPLE 


Henry believes this story actually took 
place about 100 years ago. The man’s 
name was Igimasojo and he was the 
strongest man in Igloolik. Every summer 
Igimasojo would take his three brothers- 
in-law and his wife, Ookaoyak, hunting 
for caribou. One summer there were no 
caribou and [gimasojo killed his brothers- 
in-law and ordered his wife to cook them. 
Eventually they ran out of meat, and still 
there were no caribou to be seen. 
Igimasojo then ordered his wife to gather 
some wood for a fire. Ookaoyak, sus- 
pected that her husband was planning to 
kill her, removed her outer garments and 
stuffed them with the brush she had 
gathered. Then she placed the dummy on 
her bed. Leaving the igloo, Ookaoyak 
called on the wind to carry her swiftly 
back to her village. When Igimasojo re- 
turned he stabbed at the dummy but 
soon realized he had been tricked. When 
the storm which had carried his wife back 
to the village abated, Igimasojo returned 
to the village, where he was greeted by 
shouts of “Igimasojo, Igimasojo, who 
eats his own kind, who ate his brothers- 
in-law!” That evening the villagers gave 
him a walrus to eat. In the morning, he 
was challenged to a rope game which is 
also a test of strength. Igimasojo was 
concentrating on breaking the rope 
when the villagers slew him. 


VIEW FROM HENRY’S DOORWAY 


Henry has lived in Frobisher Bay for the 
past ten years. But it is getting quite large 
now, perhaps 3,000 people, and he is 
thinking of moving back to his birth- 
place, Igloolik, where the population is 
only a few hundred. It is located on the 
Melville Peninsula opposite Baffin Island, 
and is the oldest known Eskimo settle- 
ment. 0) 
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